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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size “222”, write: 


Dept. MV-97, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTO N F 4 Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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fi Dfununecment 


ofa 
Major New Development 
in Electronic Hearing Assistance 


True-Sound 









V-100 
(Monaural) 
Vicon engineers have extended the usefulness of electronic 
hearing assistance into fields previously not attained. They have broken 
technical barriers that limited hearing aids. Briefly, the new Vicon True- 
Sound hearing instruments provide these things: 





V-200 
(Stereophonic) 


Clear sound-—distortion less than 3% at 1000 cps, at full rated output! 


Wide range—300 cycles to over 3,000 cycles per second! Nearly an octave below and 
700-800 cycles above previous useful response! 


Power-up to 130 decibels, over the entire response range! 


True sound-smooth amplification of the entire range, in proportion to natural loud- 
ness. No painful, squawking ‘‘peaks’’ 


: . "ar" _ ° ‘ P ad + 
Quiet-—virtual elimination of electronic noise. No “snap, crackle and pop”. 


in Production Now 

Both the Vicon 
V-100 (monaural) and 
V-200 ( stereophonic ) 
True-Sound Hearing 
Instruments are in pro- 
duction now. Orders 
are being filled in the 
order they are received 


Send for Brochure, 
“For Your 
Problem Cases” 

More complete in- 
formation about the ad- 
vances made by Vicon 
engineers is available in 
the new brochure, "For 
Your Problem Cases.” 
We will be glad to send 
you a copy on request. 
No obligation, of 


course 


The “Neglected One-Fifth” 


The new Vicon True-Sound instruments were designed for the 
‘neglected 20%’—-the people whose hearing losses (congenital or adventitious ) 
are severe or profound. By providing unpeaked, undistorted great power 
over a wide range for these “problem cases”, Vicon instruments can also 
give better hearing than ever before to all people with hearing losses, 
through use of lower setting on the volume control. Tone adjustment pro- 
vides additional unpeaked emphasis for those who need it in the ‘‘speech- 


clarity’’ tones. 


Believe what you hear trom Vicon” 


[con Inc. 105 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Vicon N, Ine. 105 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO | 








eee send me the brochure, “For Your Problem Cases”. | 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 











Rogers Hall—Living Quarters for Upper School 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
sory Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people .. . at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 

Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 

When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


® Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


¢ Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 


Better Hearing. 
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ee eee Ned 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42W, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me com- NAME 
plete information on 
Zenith’s Crusade for 


For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


@ Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


@ Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training—assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 

For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 








ADORESS 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 





High School for the Deaf 


| Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 








For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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YESTERDAY'S 
MAGIC 









1947 


ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AID 


Yesterday, the magic of a hearing aid small 
enough to carry in a pocket made it easier 
for those hard of hearing to accept help. 

Today, the miracle of a hearing aid so 
small it can be completely hidden lets the 
hard of hearing forget they’re being helped! 

In an unbelievably short time, the develop- 
ment of smaller “Eveready” batteries has 
made possible hearing aids so small, so light 
that thousands with impaired hearing can 
truly enjoy better hearing. 

You will want to see these wonderful new 
models. Go to your hearing aid dealer today. 
He has the knowledge and the experience to 
help you select the hearing aid best suited 
to your needs. 





JIS 7. | 
TODAY’S 
Bac nsrnonan 


Here’s one of the aspirin- 


batteries that power the 
ACTUAL SIZE 












Within your ear Under your hair 


ey ites. The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation 





fey-4-1=21] 8) =m NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY © Division of Union Carbide Corporation ¢ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


Those wishing to lend addi- 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, ‘headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 








ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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N September the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf wel- 

comes a new Executive Secretary, Miss 
Mary Kay Van Wyk. 

Miss Van Wyk needs little introduc- 
tion to most Association members. She 
brings to her work seventeen years of 
invaluable experience in the fields of 
teaching and administration in schools 
for the deaf. She has served on the 
Auxiliary Board of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association since January of 
this year. Her knowledge of the field 
and the people actively working in it 
will facilitate expansion plans of the 
Association. 

The Board of Directors voted earlier 
this year to divide the positions of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Editor of the 
Volta Review. The addition of a full- 
time editor to the staff frees Miss Van 
Wyk to plan and direct an expanded 
Association program. New duties of 
the Executive Secretary will involve in- 
tensive efforts to increase membership. 


raising funds for expansion of Volta 
Bureau activities, and direction of the 
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Y, troducing 


Our New Executive Secretary 


Mary Ga thin Wyk 


newly organized section for parents of 
deaf children. 

Miss Van Wyk succeeds Miss Alice 
Dunlap, who as Executive Secretary and 
Editor has served the Association since 
1953 and has worked closely with the 
Board of Directors in planning an ex- 
panded Association program. 

The new Executive Secretary was ed- 
ucated at Florida State University and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She took her teacher training at Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, N.Y., and 
received her master’s degree from North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

In 1947 Miss Van Wyk helped or- 
ganize Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, 
Tex., and has served as director of the 
school since that time. She also served 
as a part time instructor at Trinity Uni- 
versity (San Antonio) training teachers 
of the deaf and served as a workshop 
instructor at Incarnate Word College 
(San Antonio) in the summer of 1955. 
This summer she has taught at South- 
west Texas State Teachers College (San 
Marcos). 

(Continued on page 321) 
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JOSEPHINE CARR 
LEXANDER Graham Bell laid the 


foundation for the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf when 
he founded the Volta Bureau in 1887 
and the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in 1890. The role of the organi- 
zation thus formed was to establish a 
center where people could obtain ac- 
curate information regarding deafness 
and its attendant problems. One of Dr. 
Bell’s primary purposes was the promo- 
tion of the teaching of speech and lip- 
reading to the deaf. It was at his insist- 
ence that the organization, since its be- 
ginning, has taken the role of constant- 
ly advancing and improving the oral 
education of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. 

Today, seventy years later, the As- 
sociation is still in the forefront, cham- 
pioning and encouraging the concerted 
efforts of those educators concerned 
with giving all deaf children an oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak. Its influence 
is equally felt in the field of lipreading. 

Among the functions of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf are the summer meetings held 
every two years. These perform a def- 
inite service for both teachers of the 
deaf and the parents of their pupils. 
Educators have the opportunity to meet 
on a professional level and discuss com- 
mon objectives and problems. Parents, 
comparing notes, learn that theirs is 
not the lonely road they expected. Spe- 





Miss Carr is Supervisor of Speech and Hear- 
ing, New York School, White Plains, and Chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the Asso- 
ciation's 1958 Summer Meeting. The foregoing 
address was given at the annual meeting of 
the Association at Clarke School for the Deaf 
May 20, 1957. 
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The Teacher Looks at Her 


Professional Association 


cialists in the medical aspects of deaf- 
ness are provided the opportunity to 
compare their findings. 

The publication of the Volta Review 
since 1899 has been a primary function 
of our Association. Issued 10 times a 
year, the Volta Review is a 48-page mag- 
azine published specifically for parents, 
teachers, deaf adults and others con- 
cerned with the various aspects and 
problems of deafness. It contains tech- 
nical as well as nontechnical articles to 
appeal to the current needs of its readers 
and exerts considerable influence in pro- 
moting the oral education of the deaf. 

One of the major problems of teachers 
of the deaf is the scarcity of professional 
teaching material. In an attempt to meet 
this need, the Volta Bureau publishes 
books and pamphlets on a_ nonprefit 
basis. These publications because of 
their limited market, would not be avail- 
able otherwise as they are not of interest 
to commerical publishers. 

In conformity with the ideals of its 
founder, the Association continues to 
disseminate information concerning the 
deaf and hard of hearing. A daily aver- 
age of approximately 50 letters comes 
from parents and requires reply. In 
1956 over 400 information kits were 
mailed to parents. 

The Association’s library, started with 
Dr. Bell’s extensive collection of books, 
is the world’s largest library on deafness 
and speech. Its facilities are available 
not only to staff members who use it in 
answering requests for information, but 
also to all members who visit it in Wash- 
ington. 

This survey of the past and present 
indicates that the role of our Association 
has been one of tremendous influence 
in the education of the deaf in this coun- 
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try. And looking forward, what will be 
the role of the Association in the future? 

In considering this, | have discussed 
with others during the past years and 
more recently during the past few weeks 
what we in the profession feel is needed 
on a national level and what might be 
accomplished by a national organize: 
Perhaps this organizatio. cannot una 
take the sponsoring of seme of the pro}- 
ects I mention, but | fee! that | am ex- 
pressing the deep conviction of many 
when I say that we teachers believe that 
some organization shoul’ promote them 

It seems to me that the pertinent ques- 
tion, “What is to be the future role of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf?”, can only be answered 
after consideration has been given to 
the matter of how extensive a role our 
Association can play. Is the role to be 
narrow or broad? Will our Association 
serve only teachers or only parents, or 
both, or will it serve those working in 
related fields as well? 

Keeping in mind the question of how 
extensive the work of the Association 
can be—how extensive we members 
might like to have it be—I should like 
to present the following suggestions for 
your consideration. The ideas are not 
mine alone, but are those of all the 
teachers with whom I have spoken re- 
cently. They do, however, represent my 
thinking, as well. 

First, there is The Volta Review. 
Should its role in the future be that of 
a professional or a nonprofessional mag- 
azine? The teachers feel, if they are to 
be adequately served, that there should 
be more professional articles written 
and handled in a professional manner. 
These should include articles by teachers 
on projects and lessons conducted orally. 
There is also a need for articles and 
help for teen-age pupils and their par- 
ents. We should like to present the pos- 
sibility of having two distinct sections in 
the magazine, one for teachers and pro- 
fessional people, the other for parents 
and lay persons. 

We should also like to see translations 
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of foreign articles describing methods 
and techniques used in teaching the deaf 
in other countries. 

\nother suggestion was the reprinting 
of outstanding articles and papers. 

Secondly, there is the important area 
of pu'ticity. We members feel that our 
(sso .tion can do much to supply the 
pub! correct information as_ to 
ity weds of the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
vag. 'here continues to be a need for 
clarifieation of the roles and functions 
of speech therapists and teachers of the 
deaf. <A clear distinction should be 
made between the correction of speech 
and the development of language com- 
prehension and use. 

We are also concerned with the need 
for correcting misinformation as to the 
educational needs of children with hear- 
ing losses. There is need for clarifica- 
tion of the role of the regular public 
schools as opposed to classes for the 
deaf and residential schools for the 
deaf. Consideration should also be given 
to the expressed goal of some educators 
to assimilate all children in regular 
classes. 

Publicity could be \ 
urging the use of schools for the deaf 
for community endeavors such as sum- 
mer camps, vocational workshops. and 
adult education programs. We could 
also promote newsworthy articles in 
popular magazines. Consideration should 
be given to sponsoring a lobby of teach- 
ers or educators in Washington when 
bills related to the deaf and hard of 
hearing are being considered: e.g. the 
appropriation for captioned films. 

Thirdly, many of us feel that the sum- 
mer meetings would be more meaningful 
to us if more teachers were included on 
the programs. We should like to see 
these meetings include reports and dis- 
cussions of projects and research. Final- 
ly, one of the proposals, which is a mat- 
ter of great interest to me personally and 
which seems to be of equal interest to 
those with whom I have talked, is that 
of fund raising. In attempting to gain 
an over-all view of the needs of the deaf 
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Miss Dunlap Resigns as Executive Secretary 

It is with regret that we announce the resignation for personal reasons 
of Miss Alice Dunlap as Executive Secretary of the Association and the 
Volta Bureau, effective October 1, 1957. Miss Dunlap joined our staff in May 
of 1953 after extensive experience in library and editorial activities following 
her graduation from the University of Oklahoma. 

Miss Dunlap combined her rich experience with an immediate and 
ebullient sensitivity to the ideals and purposes of the Association. With com- 
petence and determination she confronted the many tasks facing the Asso- 
ciation when she assumed her post. The staff responded enthusiastically to 
her leadership as she coped with financial, editorial, organizational and pro- 
fessional problems. We are confident that the bright future which we envisage 
for the Association and the Bureau will bear the impress of Alice Dunlap’s 





tenure as Executive Secretary. 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman 


President, Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


and the services which might be pro- 
vided on a national level, we have again 
and again come to the realization that 
there should be a central organization, 
or foundation, with sufficient funds and 
personnel to coordinate all such efforts. 
Other types of handicapped children and 
adults are now being serviced by such 
national organizations, but, for the most 
part, work for the deaf is still pretty 
much on a local or state level. 

With this framework of reference in 
mind, the following suggestions are of- 
fered. Whether or not the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
can or would desire to act upon them is 
a matter of question, but they are offered 
here now because some of us feel that 
they are worthy of consideration. 

1. A sizable sum be raised through 
solicitation and/or grants from indus- 
try for the expansion of the program of 
the Association, and a public relations 
person be obtained to direct such effort. 

2. From funds so obtained, establish 
a research department to plan and/or 
supervise the projects sponsored by the 
Association. There should be a com- 
mittee or a director of research. Funds 
for research projects might well be allo- 
cated for: (a) projects in schools for 
the deaf; (b) research in all areas of 
the education of the deaf; (c) research 
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in areas pertaining to the adult deaf. 
The results of these sponsored projects 
should be published as articles in the 
magazine or in monograph form and 
made available to the public. 

3. From the funds obtained, enlarge 
the paid staff of the Association to in- 
clude professional persons trained in the 
various disciplines to offer, upon investi- 
gation, counseling and guidance through- 
out the country to schools for the deaf; 
parents of deaf children; state and local 
government agencies; clinics, education- 
al departments of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

4. From the funds obtained expand 
the library facilities and publications of 
the organization. Our Association, then. 
would be better able to encourage and 
sponsor the writing of more professional 
monographs and books. 

5. From the funds obtained, sponsor 
a teacher-recruitment program. 

Perhaps these suggestions are extreme- 
ly ambitious. I don’t know. I do know, 
however, that many of us feel that there 
is a great need at the national level for 
a coordination and expansion of serv- 
ices for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
I should like very much to see the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf enter into as many as possible of 
these suggested activities. 
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Plan to Attend the 1958 Summer Meeting 


Meeting headquarters will be at the Webster Hall Hotel, 
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bove outlined in white. 


in the beautiful new Pittsburgh Civic Center. The tall building in the center is the 
University of Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH, called the “most pro- 


gressive city in 


ing of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 


sociation for the Deaf on June 22-27, 
summer 


1958. This will be the 23rd 
Program Meeting of the Association. 


Engaged in planning the meeting are 


Dr. Sam B. Craig (Western Pennsyl- 
vania School, Edgewood), as General 
Chairman and Josephine Carr (New 
York School, White Plains), Program 
Chairman. Committee members are being 
appointed and will be announced in an 
early issue of the VoLta REVIEW. 
Other schools in the Pittsburgh area 
will cooperate with the Association in 
sponsoring the meeting, to include visits 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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America,” will be 
the setting for the 68th Annual Meet- 


and tours arranged by the De Paul In- 
stitute, the Eye and Ear Hospital, and 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American 
Hearing Society. 

In planning meeting attendance, As- 
sociation members can keep in mind 
that the rapidly developing “new” Pitts- 
burgh offers many fringe benefits to 
convention goers. Among other things, 
you may plan to: 

e Visit the “Laboratory of the World” 
at Mellon Institute 

e Attend the “Theatre Under the Stars” 

® Sightsee at Old Fort Pitt on the Gol- 
den Triangle 

e See Pittsburgh’s unique Aviary 

e Watch the Pirates play at Forbes Field 


June 22-27, 1958! 
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Curriculum In Schools 


ALICE STRENG 


ARLY in 1957 a survey conducted 

among seventy-five public and _pri- 
vate residential schools, as well as day 
schools and classes for deaf children in 
the United States and Canada revealed 
that the curriculum in the large majority 
of these schools was subject-centered, 
and that there was comparatively little 
activity going on in curriculum develop- 
ment within them. Perhaps these find- 
ings cannot be considered startling, but 
they should provoke thought among per- 
sons who are interested in improving 
the education of deaf children. 

One hundred years ago the age of 
admission to schools for the deaf was 12 
years and the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion covered seven years. Children stud- 
ied such subjects as manual signs, dac- 
tylology, language, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, reading, writing and religion. AI- 
though printing and wood-engraving 
had not yet been added to the curriculum, 
shoe-making, cabinet work, tailoring and 
gardening were taught as trades. Some 
pupils continued on into the High Class 
and received three additional years of 
training. They took examinations in al- 
gebra, moral science, chemistry, history, 
geography, mental science, logic, rhet- 
oric, the French language and English 
composition. 

Today many deaf children enter 
school at the age of three, and may re- 
main in school for 15 to 20 years. To be 


Miss Streng is director of special education 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (formerly 
Wisconsin College). She has previously con 
tributed to the Volta Review. Her last article 
appeared in September 1956. 
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sure, the curriculum in schools for the 
deaf has been adjusted to the needs of 
younger children and it has been mod- 
ernized, but surprisingly it is still very 
much subject-centered, just as it was 100 
years ago. 

Curriculum changes are now becom- 
ing mandatory since society is moving 
ahead with the speed of a rocket ship. 
Our rapidly changing society and the 
inevitable shrinking in the size of the 
world all demand that today’s children 
receive a different kind of education 
from that which they received even ten 
years ago. Curriculum, in turn, moves 
ahead with the speed of the proverbial 
turtle. Perhaps it is because the con- 
cept of curriculum has changed so little 
in so long a period of time that most 
schools for the deaf have not embraced 
curriculum study fervently and whole- 
heartedly. The most commonly accepted 
definition of curriculum among teachers 
today is that it consists of subject matter 
taught, such as reading, spelling, hand- 
writing, geography, literature and the 
like. But in all the professional literature 
on the subject since 1935, curriculum in 
its broad sense is variously defined as 
the sum total of learning activities for 
which the school assumes responsibility, 
or all the experiences of the learners 
that are under the control of the school. 

A questionnaire sent to the princi- 
pals of the 75 schools in the survey 
contained the following three statements 
which reflect philosophical points of 
view about curriculum, the first a nar- 
row, limited one, the second the sub- 
ject-centered one, and the third the 
broad, modern one: 
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I. The curriculum followed in our 
school consists of a well-planned 
outline of language principles 
based on an orderly development 
of language for deaf children. 


IJ. The curriculum, or course of study 
followed in our school includes a 
well-planned language outline as 
well as an orderly plan for teach- 
ing subjects such as arithmetic, 
geography, history, spelling, read- 
ing, science, etc. 

III. Our curriculum guide is set up to 
indicate appropriate units and ac- 
tivities for each grade level and is 
based on the concept that curric- 
ulum is the sum total of the learn- 
ing activities which lead to socially 
desired goals. It includes a lan- 
guage outline. 


Statement II was the one checked by 
68% of all those answering the ques- 
tionnaire as being representative of the 
curriculum practices in their schools. 
A few schools said they followed no 
curriculum, a few used only a language 
outline and only four selected State- 
ment III] as the one which best de- 
scribed their curriculum practices. 

Let us analyze these statements in the 
light of the broad definition of curric- 
ulum for their implications in the edu- 
cation of deaf children. Statement | 
represents the narrowest concept of 
what curriculum really encompasses. Of 
course, it is with the field of language 
that all teachers of the deaf are great- 
ly concerned, and therefore it is under- 
standable that some might consider the 
e:tablishment of language the end rath- 
er than the means of guiding deaf chil- 
dren through life’s experiences. The 
language factor cannot be minimized, 
but it cannot be considered the only 
one if we adhere to the broader defi- 
nition of curriculum. 

The second statement implies a point 
of view in which the learning of sub- 
ject-matter is an end in itself. Subject 
matter is taught largely on the basis of 
its cultural value, its timeliness and its 
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usefulness for preparation for an adult 
world. This approach considers it very 
important to cover a course of study or 
even a particular book since a specific 
amount of subject matter must be 
learned in a set time. Progress is mea- 
sured through frequent tests to check on 
how much information a pupil has ac- 
quired. Drills and practice in skills are 
often given through workbook exer- 
cises. Emphasis is placed on conformity 
to a fixed pattern in the curriculum. 


Subjects may be taught in separate 
periods during the day or grouped into 
broad fields. When teachers have felt a 
need to correlate various subjects, as 
in teaching the geography of a region 
in connection with its history, the indi- 
vidual subjects are combined into the 
broader field designated by the fami- 
liar term “social studies,” and so ap- 
pear on the program. In many schools 
for the deaf, language is related to the 
subject matter and thus “cores” are es-% 
stablished. This further reduces the 
number of periods in the day, for then 
more sustained attention can be paid to 
the subjects at hand. This approach is 
still subject-centered though the daily 
program is not sliced quite so thinly 
as when each subject appears by itself 
on the program. Program A below typi- 
fies an extremely subject-centered pro- 
gram, and Program B the broader- 
fields programs. 

To teachers oriented to the subject- 
centered approach, curriculum revision 





PROGRAM A 
(Subject-centered Program) 


Silent Reading Physical 


Speech Education 

Rhythm Nature Study 

Auditory Arithmetic 
Training Geography 

Language Work History 

Art Woodworking 


Manual Spelling 
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PROGRAM B 
(Broad-Fields Program) 
Language Arts 
Language 
Spelling 
Manual Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Science 
Speech 
Social Studies 
Geography 
History 
Arithmetic 
Health Activities 
Health 
Physical Education 
Creative Activities 
Art 
Rhythm 











means revising the content of a course 
or subject to bring it up to date. This 
can be done either by a continual chip- 
ping away at the contents of the cur- 
riculum or after a revision has been 
completed, by putting the curriculum to 
bed for four or five years until the next 
revision is called for. 

Statement III implies that the chil- 
dren rather than subjects are the focus 
of the curriculum. In this type of cur- 
riculum, variously designated as the de- 
velopmental-activity or experience-cen- 
tered curriculum, teachers seek to pro- 
vide learning experiences for children 
in terms of their biological, intellectual 
and social growth. Children are led to 
understand the society in which they 
live and to enrich their own lives. Be- 


havior changes are socially oriented. 
The curriculum is built around the 


concerns and needs of the pupils as 
they relate to present day information. 
This kind of curriculum need not be 
chaotic or confused. A wide variety of 
organizational types is possible. One 
which could be very significant in cur- 
riculum planning for deaf children is 
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that suggested by Stratemeyer and as- 
sociates. The content of the curriculum 
is derived from everyday problems and 
concerns of children seen from the point 
of view of persistent life situations which 
the learners are experiencing. These 
situations take the place of subjects. 
The scope of the curriculum is as broad 
as the persistent life situations them- 
selves. Continuity is achieved because 
these persistent life situations appear 
over and over again in different com- 
binations from early childhood through 
youth and adulthood. According to 
Stratemeyer, situations which learners 
are continuously facing include: (1) 
growing in individual intellectual power, 
understanding health problems, respon- 
sibility for moral choices and aesthetic 
expression and appreciation; (2) grow- 
ing in social participation involving 
person-to-person relations, group mem- 
bership and intergroup relations, and 
(3) growing in capacity to deal with 
economic-political-social structure forces, 
technological resources and _ natural 
phenomena. 


PROGRAM C_. 
(Developmental-Activity Program) 


OR ACTIVITIES ART 


OF DAILY LIvinc SVM 


wi 


ae WORKING | 
GEOGRAPHY t IN GROUPS 


NATURE STUDY 


The daily program in the experience- 
centered curriculum is a very flexible 
one. It is difficult to illustrate such a 
program since particular problems or 
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experiences of daily living are the cen- 
ter of the planning with the desired 
goals growing out of them. Program C 
is one which is meant to illustrate a 
generality about programs related to an 
experience-centered curriculum. 

In this kind of approach to curricu- 
lum, planning must be continuous. It 
must involve not only teacher-pupil and 
teacher-parent planning but also person- 
to-person faculty planning to achieve 
coordination. 

More than half of all children in 
schools for the deaf in Canada and the 
United States in 1956 were attending 
the 75 schools included in this survey. 
The populations of the schools varied 
in size from 40 to 500. Curriculum had 
not been studied for from six to ten or 
more years in almost half of these 
schools. Quite a number of them indi- 
cated that they were satisfied with their 
curricula, though a few expressed a 
ceed for curriculum revision. One-third 
of the schools had worked on curricu- 
lum not longer ago than five years, but 
most of these were not currently en- 
gaged in curriculum study. In less than 
one-fifth, curriculum study had_ been 
undertaken within the last two years. A 
clue to lack of activity in improving 
curriculum may be found in an obser- 
vation by Dr. George Pratt, principal 
of Clarke School for the Deaf. He sug- 
gests that though curriculum study can 
be exciting, it requires many hours of 
additional work for teachers. To be 
sure, changing the curriculum for the 
sake of a change is not at all desir- 
able. Unless there is a sincere wish on 
the part of a school staff to improve 
instruction, there is no need to waste 
long, long hours in order to study, eval- 
uate and develop better programs for 
deaf children. Above all, time must be 
provided in the busy lives of teachers 
for curriculum planning. 

Teachers of the deaf cannot really 
afford to be complacent concerning the 
results of their teaching. Most teach- 
ers of the deaf are aware of the seri- 
ous deficiencies in language with which 
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the very best graduates of public resi- 
dential schools for the deaf enter col- 
lege. Trends in a recent but still in- 
complete survey conducted among the 
adult deaf in a midwestern state indi- 
cate that although 28% are reported to 
have good speech, only 7.14% used 
speech entirely for communication, 
while 43% of the total group used no 
speech whatever. It is a well-known fact 
that many deaf adults have led eminent- 
ly successful lives and are well adjusted, 
competent individuals despite the hand- 
icap of severe hearing losses. In gen- 
eral, however, there is much room for 
improvement in the education of the 
deaf and perhaps this is the time for 
change. But change to what? 

The broad-fields subject-centered ap- 
proach to curriculum so dominant in 
the reporting schools is also widely used 
in the ordinary schools through the 
country. Objections to this kind of cur- 
riculum design stem from the fact that 
logical systematic organization of sub- 
ject matter is not an appropriate psy- 
chological organization. The emphasis 
in the subject-centered curriculum is 
largely intellectual while the emotional 
and social aspects of the learner's de- 
velopment are minimized or neglected. 
Learning is fractionized and no special 
effort is put forth to make knowledge 
functional. 

It is also difficult to provide for in- 
dividual differences in this type of cur- 
riculum organization. Every teacher of 
the deaf has been perplexed by the 
considerable range of abilities. back- 
grounds and hearing of the children of 
his group. His class, following the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum, is expected to 
read certain readers or cover certain 
texts before being promoted. He finds 
that no two of the children have the 
same ability to read. He may decide to 
let each child read at his own level and 
end up with six or seven reading groups. 
Or he may decide he can have no more 
than two reading sections. The slower 
children will just have to get along as 
best they can, for he is not going to 
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hold up the other children for them. 
Both of these situations are untenable. 

This approach does not seem appro- 
priate, either, for the varieties of mul- 
tiple handicapped children who are in- 
creasingly finding their way into the 
schools for the deaf. Children who are 
brain-damaged, mentally retarded or 
emotionally disturbed need a kind of 
understanding and tutelage which a 
subject-centered curriculum cannot pos- 
sibly supply. 

Authorities tend to agree that of all 
types, the experience-centered or de- 
velopmental-activity curriculum is bet- 
ter than any other because it holds the 
greatest promise for providing the kind 
of experiences consistent with what is 
known about learning and growth needs 
of children along with opportunities to 
practice democratic procedures. 

The answer to the question of what 
kinds of changes are desirable in cur- 
riculum organization for deaf children 
is implied in the above discussion. But 
it is evident that this question cannot 
be settled on the basis of what one be- 
lieves or feels. Nobody really knows 
what is essential, universal or good and 
what is not in the education of the 
deaf. The answer lies in a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the entire profes- 
sion to seek honestly after facts that 
can be verified. This requires research 
involving not only university staffs but 
administrators and, above all, teachers. 

According to Herrick and Harris, 
some of the crucial problems of re- 
search in curriculum have to do with 
identifying appropriate learning exper- 
iences, planning an overall curriculum 
design and evaluating both the educa- 
tional means and ends. Materials of in- 
struction and even teachers themselves 
are the concern of curriculum research. 

The following questions are only in- 
dicative of the many which have to be 
answered in the process of arriving at 
a better education for our deaf chil- 
dren. Even small beginnings, if answers 
are shared, will lead to richer lives for 
deaf children. It is not too late to start. 
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1. Shall the educational goals for 
deaf children be different from or the 
same as those for children who hear? 
If they are different, what are the goals 
for different levels of maturity? 

2. What shall be the scope and se- 
quence of the curriculum for deaf chil- 
dren? Can it be the same as for chil- 
dren who can hear? 

3. What goals do deaf children have 
for themselves and how can they be dis- 
covered ? 

4. What part should parents play in 
the curriculum organization of a school 
for the deaf? 

5. Who profits from integration in 
classes for hearing children? How and 
when can successful integration be iden- 
tified ? 

6. Are there some deaf children who 
cannot ever learn to read lips or speak? 
If so, what are their characteristics? 

7. Can a predictive test be devised 
for determining whether a child with a 
profound hearing loss from birth can 
profit from speech training? 

8. What environmental factors make 
for success in learning speech? 

9. How can deaf children’s interests 
be discovered on non-language level? 

10. Are deaf children’s interests the 
same as those of the normally hearing, 
age for age? How will this affect the 
curriculum design? 

11. How can teachers discover what 
day-by-day problems of living deaf chil- 
dren are trying to handle? 

12. How can a teacher find out what 
experiences a deaf child is open to? 

13. What. types of experiences are 
most effective for different maturity 
levels, backgrounds and levels of intel- 
lectual ability among deaf children? 

14. How are teachers to make use of 
out-of-class experiences of deaf children 
to promote learning? 

15. Can clear concepts of language 
be developed better through experien- 
ces than through the grammatical ap- 
proach? 

16. What concepts of “sound” words 
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can deaf children be expected to de- 
velop? 

17. Are the simultaneous uses of fin- 
ger spelling and lip reading mutually 
supportive in the visual perception of 
language? How are scores on tests of 
lipreading and visually perceived lan- 
guage through manual spelling influ- 
enced by omission of either media? 

18. Are techniques and materials 
used in teaching reading to the nor- 
mally hearing suitable for teaching deaf 
children? 

19. Does the use of reading materials 
below the interest level but at the vo- 
cabulary level of an educationally re- 
tarded child contribute more to his 
prolonged immaturity or to his distaste 
for reading? 

20. What effect on learning does the 
teacher's personality have? 

21. What is the relationship between 
the length of time a teacher keeps a 
class of children and progress in learn- 
ing? 

22. What is the range of possibilities 
for effective grouping of deaf children? 

23. What is the optimum size of 
classes for deaf children? 


The Ewing Foundation 


From time to time queries are received 
at the Volta Bureau regarding the Ewing 
Foundation. The foundation was es- 
tablished by Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Me- 
Alpine, who are the parents of a deaf 
son. Drs. A. W. G. Ewing and Irene 
Ewing are co-trustees with Mr. and Mrs. 
McAlpine. 

The purpose of the foundation is to 
raise money for any purpose that will 
help deaf children anywhere in the 
British Isles. Some of the projects have 
been: providing libraries in schools for 
the deaf; providing speech-training units 
for use in auditory clinics or schools; 
paying salaries of medical officers and 
clinic specialists in work with the deaf; 
giving table tennis sets to schools for 


the deaf. 
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24. Is the apparent educational re- 
tardation of deaf children related to 
unsatisfactory teaching methods? 

25. Does early attendance at school 
actually reduce educational retardation 
among deaf children? 

26. How can research efforts of vari- 
ous schools be coordinated ? 
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In Mem ortam 


Grace Goodhue Coolidge 
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purpose in lif. vey 


HE Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 

ation for the Deaf, the deaf, the 
hearing-impaired and those associated 
with them lost a valued friend and ally 
in the death of Grace Goodhue Coolidge 
on July 8, 1957. Her husband, Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, preceded her in 
death in 1933. 

Mrs. Coolidge. a teacher of the deaf 
for three years at Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass., retained a lifelong in- 
terest in the education of the deaf. She 
took an active part in our Association 
activities, being elected to the Board of 
Directors in 1921. Since 1949 she has 
served as Honorary President of the 
Association. 

Born in 1879 in Plymouth, Vt.. Mrs. 
Coolidge was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and from there went 
to Clarke School where she was teach- 
ing when she met the President. then 
a young lawyer. 

Her interest in deaf children dated 
from her early teens. At the Golden 
Anniversary meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association in 1940, Mrs. 
Coolidge, then Honorary President, re- 
lated: 

“When Mrs. Crouter. as June Yale, 
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was teaching in Clarke School for the 
Deaf, she occasionally brought a deaf 
child for the summer. I recall 
that one summer it was Charles Scrib- 
ner, the son of a member of the pub- 
lishing firm. When June wished to go 
off and have a little good time of her 
own, she would call upon me to come 
and look after young Master Scribner, 
which I did with pleasure. So | became 
interested in the deaf very early, for I 
was only thirteen or fourteen years old 
then . . I used to see Miss Yale in the 
summer time, and although I did not 
say very much about it to anybody, it 
became my purpose in life to see what 
I could do in the way of teaching deaf 
children .. .” 


home 


Both President and Mrs. Coolidge re- 
mained actively interested in Clarke 
School and the problems of education 
of the deaf, even after they moved to 
the White House. They were the inspir- 
ation for the $2 million Coolidge en- 
dowment fund which was raised for the 
school, enabling it to expand its teach- 
ing program, enlarge its plant and pio- 
neer in research leading to improved 
speech for the deaf. 














Association Names Parents’ Committee 
To Assist In National Program 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, president 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, has announced the 
appointment of a Parents’ Committee of 
the Association’s Board of Directors. 
The committee will assist the officers and 
directors in organizing a Parents’ Sec- 
tion of the Association. As announced 
earlier, steps have been taken by the 
Association to provide for an expanded 
national program in the interest of deaf 


children. 


Named To Committee 


Dr. William G. Hardy, director, Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. has been named 
chairman of the Parents’ Committee. 
Dr. Hardy is a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. He will work 
with the following committee members: 

Mrs. William G. Hamm, member of 
the auxiliary board of the Association, 
teacher of the deaf, founder of the 
Junior League School of Speech Correc- 
tion, Atlanta, and a life member of the 
school’s board; Miss Agnes A. Stokoe, 
principal, Day School for the deaf, De- 
troit; Dr. George T. Pratt, first vice 
president of the Association, and prin- 
cipal, Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Capt. Jerome F. Dono- 
van, Weston, Conn., a member of the 
Association’s board; Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, second vice president of the As- 
sociation, and director, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles; Mrs. Harriet Rich- 
ardson, nursery teacher, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Hamm, Dr. Pratt, Capt. Dono- 
van, Mrs. Tracy and Mrs. Richardson 
are parents of deaf children. 


Two-Part Program 


Establishment of a two-part program 
for expanded parent activity was an out- 
growth of requests by many parents who 
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wished to take a more active part in 
planning and carrying out a national 
program in behalf of deaf children. A 
formal resolution to this effect was 
adopted after presentation by the Massa- 
chusetts Parents Association for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing. Expansion plans 
include the new Parents’ Section and 
the establishment of affiliate membership 
for organized parent groups. 

The actual program of the Section 
will be determined by the parents at the 
Association’s 1958 Summer Meeting in 
Pittsburgh next June. Since organiza- 
tion must come before action, it is hoped 
that this part of the work may be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. 


Brochure Mailed 


\ brochure describing the new two- 
part parents’ program is now being cir- 
culated. Information contained in the 
booklet also appeared in the May issue 
of the Volta Review. Funds for clerical 
help and expenses in connection with 
preparation of the brochure were given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor so 
that parents might have a clear explana- 
tion of the expanded program and the 
possibilities it offers for increased ser- 
vice to deaf children. As soon as suffi- 
cient parent support is obtained to make 
such a step possible, it is the intention 
of Association directors to add a full 
time staff member to implement the pro- 
gram. 

The success of the expanded program 
depends upon the interest and support 
of parents—both as individuals and as 
members of local parent groups. Those 
wishing to take an active part in plan- 
ning are invited to write to Dr. Hardy. 
chairman of the Parents’ Committee, or 
to Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, executive 
secretary of the Association. Copies of 
the brochure describing the program 
are also available free of charge. 
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Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell-A REMINISCENCE 


Speech by Mrs. Giibert Grosvenor at the 


Sixth Clarke 


School Alumni Association 


Reunion, Northampton, Mass., June 13, 


1957 


LUMNI OF CLARKE SCHOOL—I 
A am given rather a difficult task to 
speak to you about my mother in a few 
words. The trouble is to decide where 
to begin and where to stop speaking. 
If any of you were asked to speak about 
your mother, you would understand my 
difficulty. 


We children, my sister and I, always 
thought my mother was very much over- 
shadowed by my father in the public 
mind, for in her own right she was a 
most remarkable woman. In the family 
she was the center of our life. It was 
she who ran the house, the garden, and 
the farm, and she was always thinking 
up new and interesting things for us to 
do, like fancy dress parties, or camping- 
out picnics. She was interested in all 
my father’s inventions and ideas, and 
loved it when he woke her up at 3 o’clock 
in the morning to tell her about them. 


You know she became deaf when she 
was four and a half years old of scarlet 
fever. She lost not only her hearing 
but also her sense of balance, so she 
had to learn to walk by sight. At that 
time no deaf children in the United 
States but Jeanie Lippitt and my mother 
were taught to speak or read the lips. 
There was no oral school in the United 
States, but her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
decided that their child should not lose 
her speech and should learn to read the 
lips. They had heard that in Germany 
there were schools where children were 
taught to speak and read the lips, so they 
engaged a teacher of hearing children. 
Miss Mary True, to teach my mother 
and their younger hearing children: 
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My mother was fortunate in having 
two younger hearing sisters and the 
three children were taught together. I 
think that probably helped my mother 
to understand what was being said, be- 
cause if she was told something and 
didn’t understand it, her sisters would 
understand it and do what was asked of 
her. She grew up in a hearing world. 
She knew no deaf people at all, and my 
grandmother insisted on her talking. 
Of course, they didn’t know anything 
about teaching articulation. They knew 
if she watched the lips perhaps she could 
learn to read the lips. They made her 
use the remnants of language she re- 
tained and would not understand any 
signs she tried to make. 

The special thing that they made her 
do was to read. They taught her to 
read when she was very young, and my 
mother loved to read. Her younger 
sisters would go out to play, but my 
mother would curl up with a book in the 
library. My grandfather had an un- 
usually large and fine library, special- 
izing in historical works. She would 
read everything. By the time she was 
11 years old, she had read most of Pres- 
cott’s histories, “The Rise and Fall of 
the Dutch Republic,” and MacAulay’s 
“History of England,” which one would 
suppose was pretty heavy reading for 
a child that age. I can’t tell you how 
many other books, all sorts, novels, and 
anything that came to her hand, she 
read, and read, and read. She always 
claimed that was the secret of her good 
lipreading. She thought it extremely 
necessary that a deaf child should have 
a very large vocabulary or knowledge 
of the English language, because many 
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words look alike to a speech reader, just 
as many words sound alike to a hearing 
person. 

As my mother grew older, her parents 
took her to Germany because they heard 
there was a school there where she could 
be taught to speak better. The principal 
of the German school could hardly be- 
lieve she could not hear anything be- 
cause she understood and talked so well. 

My grandparents entered her in the 
school (the only boarding school she 
ever attended) and she learned to speak 
and to read the lips in German. She 
found that German was rather easier 
than English to learn because German 
was a phonetic language and if she saw 
a word in print she could tell how to 
pronounce it. 

When she had her vacation she would 
take her father and her mother and her 
sisters shopping and she would do the 
talking for them as they could not speak 
German. She also took them sightseeing. 
She, a deaf child, was translating for her 
hearing mother and father and sisters, 
and she did it very successfully. 

In later life when she had not con- 
versed in or read German for some time. 
she found it hard to read the lips. So 
she brought out her German books, of 
which she had a great many, and read 
and read until she almost thought in 
German. Then when she wished to talk 
to her German speaking friends like Mr. 
John Hitz, first Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, she found no difficulty in 
reading lips in German and she could 
talk quite fluently. In fact, Mr. Hitz 
thought she read the lips and pro- 
nounced German more correctly than 
English. 

It was because of my grandfather's 
determination that other children should 
have an opportunity to learn to speak 
and read the lips the way his own little 
girl did, that he encouraged Miss Rogers 
with her little school for deaf children, 
which was the forerunner of the Clarke 
School, and finally persuaded the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to grant the charter 


that established The Clarke School for 
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the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
He was the first President of the Clarke 
School Board, and ever since then some 
member of our family has been on the 
Board, my father, Alexander Graham 
Bell; my husband, Gilbert H. Grosvenor; 
and now our daughter, Lilian Gros- 
venor Jones. 


My grandfather, who was always on 
the lookout trying to do something more 
for his daughter, trying to improve her 
articulation, heard that Professor Bell 
had come to Boston to the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, and to the Clarke 
School, to introduce his father’s Visible 
Speech and that he was a remarkable 
teacher and was making a name for him- 
self in the profession. So my grand- 
father at once brought my mother back 
to Boston and took her to see Professor 
Bell, and arranged for her to take articu- 
lation from him. My father 
promptly fell in love with my mother and 
refused to teach her any longer. He 
said he didn’t want her to think of him 
as a teacher. He wanted her to think 
of him as a lover, and so he would not 
teach her anymore. She had very few 
lezsons from my father. 


lessons 


It has been stated very often that it 
was my father who taught my mother to 
speak, but that is not true. In fact. my 
grandmother said that after they were 
married and Mabel came home to visit. 
she didn’t speak as well as she did before 
she married my father, because he would 
not correct her pronunciation. But after 
she had stayed with my grandmother 
awhile and went back home, she could 
pronounce her words much more cor- 
rectly. 

We, as children, really did not realize 
our mother was deaf—she was just our 
mother. My own children stayed with 
my parents a good deal. We felt it was 
a good thing for them to do, and she 
was very willing for us to leave them. 
if we had a good nurse with them to 
look after their physical needs. They 
did not realize when they were small 
that she was deaf. One of my daughters 
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said that she knew she wasn’t supposed 
to shout for her grandmother when she 
came into the house, because she thought 
that it would disturb her grandfather in 
his study, not because her grandmother 
was deaf and couldn’t hear her. And 
another one of the grandchildren thought 
the reason we insisted upon her looking 
at her grandmother when she spoke to 
her was because it wasn’t polite not to 
look at a person when you spoke to them. 

Even when I was grown up and was 
giving a dancing party, I consulted my 
mother on different details. I was rather 
worried as to where to put the orchestra 
so that everybody could hear the music, 
so I turned to her and asked her where 
she thought the musicians should be 
placed to be heard best. She laughed 
and said, “Don’t you think that is a 
rather funny question to ask me?” | 
had forgotten entirely that she was deaf. 

At the table my father was always 
very particular that she sit with her 
back to the light. The lights were al- 
ways arranged behind her and my father 
sat opposite her. All of the conversa- 
tion was directed toward my mother. 
If there was general conversation, and 
somebody spoke at the end of the table 
and my mother could not get it, my sis- 
ter or | would repeat it “sotto voce” 
without any voice at all, and she of 
course would understand us _ perfectly. 
It didn’t interfere with any of the con- 
versation going on, and she could take 
an intelligent part in the discussion. 

If we wanted to attract my mother’s 
attention, we would knock on the table 
or stamp our feet, or wave our hands 
frantically so that she would look at us, 
but otherwise I think we had a rather 
normal life. 

My father and mother went often to 
the movies—the silent movies then—and 
my mother particularly liked Westerns 
with galloping horses and much action. 
She had great fun reading the lips of 
the actors and often laughed, because 
the actors were not saying at all what 
they were supposed to be saying and 
what the running script said. She 
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didn’t like the talking movies so much 
after they came in, as she found it 
harder to read the actors’ lips and there 
was no script to help out. 

When I was a little girl I was sick 
for awhile and away from home, and 
when I came back my mother felt that 
she wanted me to get back into the fam- 
ily circle again, and that it would be a 
good idea to take my sister and me 
abroad alone. So my mother took my 
sister and me, with only a valet to look 
after the baggage, because my father 
had to testify at some telephone patent 
hearings. We crossed the ocean and 
we never thought it strange for Mamma 
to take us by herself, because she often 
went shopping and traveled by herself 
in the United States and Canada. 


We always called her Mamma—not 
Mother or Mama or the other things that 
you call your mother now. She took 
us across the ocean and found a pension 
in Florence, Italy, where we stayed that 
winter. Mamma would go to the picture 
galleries and stay there by the hour, 
while we had lessons and went sight- 
seeing. She loved art, for she had 
special training in painting and drawing 
when she was a girl. My grandmother 
thought that being deaf she probably 
would not marry and that she had better 
have some special interest or talent de- 
veloped. As a matter of fact, she was 
the first of the daughters to marry, so 
that perhaps she did not really need her 
art, at least not that way. 


Mother and Father entertained a 
great deal both in Washington and 
Canada. In Cape Breton, where my 
father was doing some experiments try- 
ing to breed a twin-bearing flock of 
sheep, he invited farmers all around to 
come to dinner so he could explain to 
them his ideas and ask for their co- 
operation. My mother was not satisfied 
just to have an ordinary dinner—she 
had to arrange for a real banquet with 
special decorations. She had a long 
mirror which she put down in the center 
of the table, and she had little trees all 
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around with moss and berries, to repre- 
sent a lake surrounded by meadows, and 
then she was at a loss as to what to do 
for sheep. The children were staying 
with her at the time, so she got a lot 
of candles and melted them, then told 
the children to make sheep. They set 
to work and made sheep, which were 
put around the table. I have some of 
them still at Beinn Bhreagh, and I prize 
them very much. They are not perfect 
models, about two or three inches in 
height, but anyone would know they 
were intended to represent sheep. 

We ourselves always felt, and I think 
everyone else did, that Mother was 
Father's chief inspiration, even when he 
was working on his early telephone ex- 
periments, and I| think it was she who 
interested her father, Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, in the telephone. 

It is rather a remarkable fact that the 
first two financial backers of the tele- 
phone were parents of deaf children. 
Mr. Sanders. whose son George Sanders 
was one of my father’s pupils, and Mr. 
Hubbard, my mother’s father. Those 
two were the early financial backers of 
the telephone and of my father. They 
helped my father get his patents, and 
also to organize the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Hubbard was the 
first president. Many of his ideas, such 
as renting the telephones instead of sell- 
ing them, are still the policy of the com- 
pany and have contributed to the success 
of the company. 

There is one story that I want to end 
with because I think it is typical. My 
father and mother were engaged to be 
married at the time of the Centennia! 
Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. My 
grandfather, Mr. Hubbard, who was 
backing the telephone, was exhibiting 
it in the Massachusetts Educational ex- 
hibit of which he was in charge. He 
felt that it was very important to have 
Professor Bell, the inventor, present in 
person to explain his invention to the 
judges. 

I don’t know whether anv of you ever 
met my father and heard him talk. but 
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he could make any subject he spoke on 
interesting. He had so much personal 
magnetism that it carried to his hearers. 
(Anything he talked about, people were 
interested in, so Mr. Hubbard felt that 
he should be there personally to explain 
the telephone to the judges. But my 
father was a Scotsman, you know, and 
could be very stubborn at times, and 
replied, “Why, I couldn't. I have an 
examination for the teachers of the deaf. 
and I have to give that examination. 
[ couldn’t possibly go.” My grand- 
father told him how very important it 
was, and suggested Mr. Bell’s assistant 
could give the examination, but my 
father said he must do it himself. 

My grandfather was at his wits’ end, 
and finally appealed to his daughter 
Mabel who was engaged to be married 
to my father at the time. He told her 
how important it was that my father go 
to the Exposition and explain his inven- 
tion personally to the judges. 

“We have a good deal of money tied 
up in this invention and if it gets a prize 
it will have a great deal of publicity, and 
then money will come in, so you will be 
able to get married sooner.” Vy father 
did not have enough money to get mar- 
ried, and if he could make a little money 
from the telephone he could marry my 
mother. My grandfather said, “Mabel, 
vou must persuade him to go to the 
Exposition and show the telephone to 
the judges himself.” 

Mabel saw the point and did every- 
thing she could do to persuade her fiance 
to go, but to no avail. She finally adopt- 
ed a ruse. She went to his rooms 
with her mother and secretly packed his 
bag. She bought a ticket for Philadel- 
phia and got some money from the bank, 
and then she asked him if he wouldn't 
like to go for a drive with her. Of 
course, they didn’t have automobiles in 
those davys—it was a horse and carriage. 
She instructed the coachman beforehand 
to take them to the railroad station, and 
so off they went for a nice drive. Finally 
the driver pulled up at the railroad 
station and Mabel said, “Hurrv. Alex. 
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the train will be going in a few minutes.” 
“Mabel, I told you I wouldn't go and 
that I couldn’t go!” But Mabel said. 
“You really must go!” He replied, 
“Well, I can’t go, I haven't a bag, or a 
railroad ticket, or even any money with 
me.” 

Mabel said, “I have vour bag here all 
packed, Willie (his assistant) has the 
tickets and money, so you have no ex- 
cuse. Just jump on the train and go!” 

He still wouldn't go. Finally Mother 
burst into tears and said, “I think you 
might do this just to please me. If you 
wont do a little thing like this now, I 
won't marry you.” 

That was too much for Mr. Bell, and 
he jumped on the train as it pulled out 
of the station, still declaring that he 
would get off at the next station. For- 
tunately, he went on to Philadelphia, as 
it proved to be a very important mile- 
stone in his life. 

It was very hot that day and the 
judges were very tired after having 
visited so many exhibits. As the after- 
noon drew to a close, they came to Mr. 
Bell’s exhibit. and one said, “Oh, well. 
we're so late now and we are so tired 
and hot, let’s quit for today. We've 
seen enough now. anyway!” 

At that moment one of the judges, 
Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, caught 
sight of Mr. Bell standing by his inven- 
tion and came over to greet him. Dom 
Pedro was another friend the young 
man had won while conducting Dom 
Pedro through his classes at the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, and the 
Emperor had arranged to use Bell’s 
methods in schools for the deaf in Brazil. 

“How do you do, Professor Bell,” he 
said. “How are the deaf children in 
Boston?” 

Mr. Bell replied that they were very 
well, and that he had an invention here 
that he was very anxious for Dom Pedro 
and the judges to see. He said it was 
the very next on their list, and he hoped 
they would look at it at once. Dom 
Pedro turned to the other judges and 
said, “I know Mr. Bell. He has an in- 
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vention here. Let’s look at it before 
we stop.” 

Mr. Bell then explained his invention 
of the telephone to them and exhibited 
his machine. The judges listened in 
amazement as Mr. Bell went to the other 
end of the hall and recited into the 
telephone, 

“To be or not to be 
That is the question.” 

Mr. Bell then left the telephone for 
the judges to examine by themselves. 
Dom Pedro asked if the telephone could 
speak Portuguese and was delighted to 
hear his own language come over the 
wires. 

The judges awarded him the grand 
prize and announced that the telephone 
was the most wonderful thing they had 
seen at the Exhibition or in the United 
States. It was the publicity given hy 
these distinguished scientists that made 
the telephone and Mr. Bell famous over- 
night. 





LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. $3.00 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep: 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, Il, and II, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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TO HELEN 


Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. You are invited to 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


Dear Helen, 

Yes, indeed, I thought the article on 
Sex Education in the May Volta was 
excellent. I especially liked the stress 
that was placed on the importance par- 
ents must play in giving their youngsters 
a fundamental moral code. 

I have one father who is wonderful 
along this line. and the training he is 
giving ten-year-old Tommy often helps 
me in tight situations at school. 

Last week three of my ten-year-old 
boys were “caught” peeping into the 
girls’ bathroom during the noon hour 
and were brought to me by the indignant 
teacher on duty. As the children sat 
waiting with that defiant look of, “What 
do you think she'll say about this?” 
and I sat searching my mind for im- 
pressive words of wisdom, Tommy took 
the floor. “My father told me that boys 
in the girls’ bathroom before married, 
never, never, never. After married it’s 
O.K.” I’m sure no lecture of mine could 
possibly have brought to the faces of 
the other children the expressions of 
quick understanding and acceptance that 
Tommy gained. 

What kinds of programs are 
planning for your Parents’ Meetings this 
year? We are doing a repeat on our 
Fall Flower Show at our October eve- 
ning Open House. Each class will choose 
the type of container that individuals 
in their class may use. The little ones 
will use toy boats, trains, etc., one class 
will use cups and saucers, another 
pitchers, etc. Last year the judges had 


you 
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a hard time deciding which entries 
should receive the prize ribbons, but we 
avoided hurt feelings among the children 
by having fourth place ribbons for all 
contestants who didn’t get blue, red, or 
yellow ribbons. 


Alice A. Kent, 
Day Classes, East Cleveland 


Dear Helen, 


School has been in session two weeks 
and my chicks and I are fast becoming 
friends. 

But I have had some funny experi- 
It would take too long to tell you 
about all of them but I must tell you 
how I cured little John of being sulky 
every time he failed to get 100 on a 
paper. It’s very commendable for a 
youngster to aim for 100, I'll admit, but 
this boy was impossible to live with if 
he didn’t get the coveted mark in every 
instance. 

It took me a few days to become con- 
vinced that no amount of reasoning 
would pull Johnny out of the sulky spells 
invariably produced by corrections. 
Then the idea came to me. “Why not 
given him a hundred regardless?” Now 
don’t get alarmed. It worked! 

As I went around the room correcting 
papers, J stopped at Johnny’s desk only 
long enough to put a big, blue 100 on 
his paper. He looked amazed the first 
time. for he’s not stupid and realized 
that I hadn’t read what he had written. 
I repeated my “generous” act several 


ences. 
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times and at last Johnny could stand it 
no longer. He came to me and showed 
me some mistakes he’d found himself. 
I said, “But if I don’t put 100 on the 
paper, you'll sulk and pout all day and 
we will all be unhappy.” He gradually 
began to understand that the 100 was 
fine when he'd earned it but of no value 
when he hadn't. From then on there 
was no more sulking! And he tries, too. 
How are you coming along with your 
class? Send me some suggestions on 
anything. 
Mildred Groht 
Lexington School, N.Y.C. 


Dear Helen. 


| believe that I told you that I was 
going to teach in the remedial reading 
clinic at home this summer. Well, I had 
a busy six weeks with about 40 public 
school children. I had a nice group to 
work with and really enoyed it. One 
nice thing about it was that the clinic 
had such a wealth of reading materials 
to work with. One afternoon I stayed 
after school and had a regular field day 
looking through all the materials with 
the idea of finding some that might be 
used to advantage with deaf classes. | 
don’t have the time to describe all of 
these materials in detail, but I’m going 
to jot down the ones that looked good to 
me. If you are interested, you could 
write to the publishing houses for their 
catalogs. 


First of all, I 


want to mention the 


grand little manual, “Reading Aids 
Through the Grades” by Russell and 


Karp published by Teachers College. 
Columbia University. This manual lists 
300 developmental reading activities be- 
ginning at the reading readiness level 
and going on through the intermediate 
and advanced levels. Many of the sug- 
gested activities could certainly be used 
with deaf children. 

Many of the Dolch games and devices 
put out by the Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, could be adapted for use 
with the deaf. I’m listing a few of 
them with the appropriate grade level. 
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The Group Word Teaching Game 
(Look) Basic Vocabulary Ist 
or 2nd grade level (deaf). 
Picture-Word Cards—the 95 

commonest nouns—the word 

alone on one side of the card and 
the word with the picture on the 
other. 2nd year preparatory and 

Ist grade. 

Sight Phrase Cards —95 com- 

monest nouns and basic sight 

vocabulary. Ist through 3rd 
grade. 

Consonant Lotto consonants 

and consonant blends. Could be 

used for lipreading and speech as 
well as reading. 2nd grade on 
up. 

Vowel Lotto—all of the vowels 

and dipththongs. A little more 

difficult than the consonant game. 
2nd grade on up. 

(6) Basie Sight Vocabulary Cards. 

No pictures. Ist grade on up. 

(7) Basic Sight Word Test—test on 

the basic sight vocabulary. 100 
double sheets. 

The Webster Word Wheels devised by 
William Kottmeyer and put out by the 
Webster Publishing Co. in St. Louis 
would be very useful with intermediate 
classes. There are 63 cards dealing 
with blends, prefixes, and suffixes. 


(2 


(3 


(4, 


S) 


While on the subject of materials. | 
must tell you about the Magic Marker 
which we just started using at the South 
Carolina School this past year. It comes 
in nine colors, is waterproof, and dries 
instantly. It certainly does simplify the 
task of making charts and it is so much 
easier to use than either a printing set 
or a pen. Then the various colors offer 
all sorts of possibilities for making at- 
tractive charts. I can’t recall the price. 
but it’s not expensive. We get our sup- 
ply from Speedry Products, Inc., Rich- 
mond Hill 18, NewYork. 

Hope you have a good year. 
hear all about your class. 


Let me 
Josephine Prall 

South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Spartanburg 
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ORTHOVOX 





of mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 





KENFRE HEAD BAND A !ate, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers witb group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 








KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S. 





Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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Dr. Hudgins to Spend Year 
At Univ. of Manchester 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, director of 
research at Clarke School, left in Aug- 
ust to spend the next year in Manches- 
ter, England, where he will be a mem- 
ber of the research staff in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester’s Department for the 
Education of the Deaf, headed by Dr. 
Alexander W. G. Ewing. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Ewing visited the 
United States- last fall, plans were origi- 
nated for Dr. Hudgins to collaborate 
on a research program directed toward 
the study of the physical characteristics 
of the speech of deaf children. While 
he is in England, Dr. Hudgins will also 
serve as an assistant to Dr. Ewing in 
planning the International Congress on 
the Educational Treatment of Deafness 
to be held at the University of Man- 
chester, July 15-24, 1958. 

Dr. Hudgins was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hudgins and their two daughters. 
Mrs. Hudgins, who is a trained teache 
of the deaf and a nursery school teach- 
er. will be associated with the nursery- 
infant branch of the Royal School for 
the Deaf in Manchester. 

Previous research by Dr. Hudgins 
has included comparative studies of 
hearing aids, various problems of speech 
as related to deaf children, phonetics 
and responses to auditory training. 


Recent Denmark Law 

\ law passed in Denmark in 1955 
obliges the employer to take the neces- 
sary precautions against accidents, in- 
cluding injuries to the ears. The em- 
ployer must pay for medical examina- 
tions, and the worker must submit to 
them. Recent legislation enables Danes 
to obtain free advice concerning hear- 
ing problems from one of the three 
state hearing centers. 
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New Persennel to Atlanta School 


Fred C. Numbers, Jr., former teach- 
er at Clarke School. will be Visiting 
Supervisor of the Oral School of the 
Junior League School of Speech Cor- 
rection in Atlanta, Ga. Both he and Mrs. 
Numbers will go to Atlanta the first of 
October. Mr. Numbers will supervise 
the work of the teachers and the stu- 
dent teachers and will counsel parents. 
In addition to this, he expects to give 
a course in teaching speech to the deaf. 
Mrs. Numbers will be a “resource 
teacher,” assisting the regular teachers 
of language and mathematics. 

Clarke Prepares New Movie 

Clarke School has announced that it 
has under production a new documen- 
tary film that will supplement the popu- 
lar Susan’s Wonderful Adventure. The 
new film will present a subjective ap- 
proach to some of the solutions to the 
problems of deafness and will answer 
many technical questions. Although 
work has begun, no release date has 
heen set. 

Still untitled, the motion picture will 
be a 16 millimeter sound film. It will 
be in color and will run for 25 minutes. 
It is being produced by Mr. Paul Law- 
rence who also made the earlier Clarke 
School film. 

Gallaudet Pians Centennial 

Gallaudet College will celebrate its 
100th year with a Centennial meeting 
tentatively scheduled for Nov. 15-16, 
1957. Program plans will be announced 
later by the college. 

Speech and Hearing Assn. 

The 33rd annual meeting of the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion will be held November 20-22, 1957, 
at the Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 











If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 








THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


Lectures delivered at the First Summer 
Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Also includes a paper on vowel the- 
ries. 8th Edition 1916. 129 pages. Cloth. 


$2.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Knoxville Convention 
Elects Officers 


With a registration of 914, the largest 
meeting in the history of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf was 
held at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, June 23-28. On June 
22, preceding the Convention, the 29th 
regular meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf was also held at the Tennessee 
School. Proceedings of the Convention 
will be edited by William J. McClure, 
convention host, former superintendent 
of the Tennessee School and now head 
of the Indiana School for the Deaf. 

Members of the Convention voted to 
hold their next meeting in 1959 at the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, with Roy Moore 
Stelle serving as convention host. At 
that time the familiar program pattern 
will be changed and will be devoted pri- 
marily to workshops rather than lectures 
and panel discussions. 

Newly elected officers of the Conven- 
tion are: President, Edward R. Aber- 
nathy, superintendent, Ohio School for 
the Deaf; First Vice President, Richard 
G. Brill, superintendent, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside; Second 
Vice President, Mr. McClure; Secretary, 
Sister Rose Gertrude, principal, St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo. 
N.Y.; Treasurer, Thomas Dillon, New 
Mexico School for the Deaf. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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The following were elected directors 
of the Convention: Edward W. Tilling- 
hast, superintendent, Arizona School for 
the Deaf; Myron A. Leenhouts, princi- 
pal, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley; Joseph G. Demeza, superin- 
tendent and principal, Ontario School 
for the Deaf; and James Galloway, su- 
perintendent, Rochester School for the 
Deaf. 

Marshall S. Hester, superintendent of 
the New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
was named president of the Conference 
of Executives. 

Other Conference officers are: Vice 
President, Mr. McClure; Secretary, Hugo 
Schunhoff, superintendent, West Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf; Treasurer, 
Stanley D. Roth, superintendent, Kansas 
School for the Deaf. The following 
Conference directors were also elected: 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, superintendent, North 
Carolina School; Edmund B. Boatner, 
superintendent, American School; 
Thomas K. Kline, superintendent, IIli- 
nois School; Roy Moore Stelle. superin- 
tendent, Colorado School. 

Alice Dunlap and Minnie M. Hill. of 
the Volta Bureau staff, attended the 
meeting in Knoxville. 





LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Highly trained teachers of the deaf. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by ll 
children. 
Latest testing equipment. 
Pre-school, elementary grade enrollment. 
Total educational plan to include twelve- 
year program. 
* Teacher training program. 
available. 

For further information, write: Dean 
Crotched Mountain School 

for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


Scholarships 











+ 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


This Boy Knows His Own Mind 


Tommy is four and a half years old. 
He has a moderately severe case of 
nerve deafness, and wears a hearing 
aid. He has a good deal of speech, but 
his words are not always correctly pro- 
nounced. He has a brother, eight, and 
a sister, six. The following discussions 
cover an exchange of letters during two 
months of correspondence. 


The most pressing problem I have 
with Tommy is his running away when- 
ever he is turned loose in the front 
yard. We are afraid either of his get- 
ting lost or of his getting run over in 
the street. Another problem is his jeal- 
ousy of his brother and sister. At times, 
he will play contentedly with one or 
the other, but if all three are together, 
there is always an argument, and Tom- 
my ends up kicking, pinching, pulling 
hair, biting; and all three are in tears. 

Mrs. M. F., CALIFORNIA 


As you continue working with Tom- 
my at home, and providing constructive 
outlets for his energy, his behavior 
problems will grow less. The reason he 
is aggressive with other children is that 
he is insecure because of his deafness. 
You are now supplying him with ac- 
tivities in which he can succeed, and 
he will gradually gain in self-confidence 
and be much more cooperative. His 
jealousy of his brother and sister is 
part of the same pattern; also his run- 
ning away. 

If I were you, I would start at once 
to deal positively with the running 
away problem. It has been discussed 
previously in this column, but I will 
outline again a good method of taking 
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HARRIET MONTAGUE 


care of it. Draw a line with chalk along 
the sidewalk in front of your house, 
and other lines across the sidewalk at 
the farthest limits it is safe for Tommy 
to go away from the house in either 
direction. Walk with him to each of 
these lines, stop abruptly, and turn 
around. Walk with purpose, and do it 
several times, seriously, as if you were 
soldiers marching. Make sure that Tom- 
my understands exactly what you mean. 
Then go into the house, and leave him 
outdoors, but if he goes over the line in 
either direction, bring him in. Do not 
scold or punish him; simply bring him 
into the house. You may have to keep 
this up for some days, but he will soon 
learn that if he goes over the line, he 
will have to stay indoors. 


When you take him to town let him 
run freely along the sidewalk, but make 
him understand that he must stop and 
wait for you, or another adult, before he 
crosses the street. Show him the traffic 
lights and dramatize stopping at the 
red light and going ahead at the green 
light. It will not be long before he 
learns to be careful at crossings. H.M. 


I must tell you about our experience 
with the chalk lines. I did as you sug- 
gested and then went into the house. A 
few minutes later, I looked out, and 
Tommy was gone. I went out and he 
was two houses farther than my chalk 
line, but he had made a chalk line at 
that point, and that is as far as he goes 
away from home. He keeps carefully 
within his own lines. 


It is such a relief to be able to let 
him play out in front without having 
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to run out and look for him every five 
minutes. He did venture into the street 
once or twice on his bicycle. but | 
locked the bicycle up, and would not 
let him have it for some hours; he 
hasn’t gone into the street since. 

I have been keeping a diary of Tom- 
my’s progress. I didn’t think we had 
accomplished much until I started go- 
ing over my notes, and then I realized 
that our little boy does understand a 
great deal more than he did _ three 
months ago. Although he isn’t saying 
any words spontaneously. he does un- 
derstand the following words and sen- 
tences through lipreading: 


come here no apple 
turn off the light yes ball 
flush the toilet car Popeve 
thank you bird airplane 
what cow hello 
where dog book 
water bike 


Mrs. M. F., CALIFORNIA 


Tommy is a bright boy. I wonder if 
you realize how very bright he is. He 
understood exactly what you meant 
about the chalk line, but for reasons of 
his own he decided to extend the limits 
somewhat. I am glad you did not scold 
him for this, but allowed him to set his 
own lines. Now he keeps within the 
boundaries he made for himself. 

His lipreading vocabulary is expand- 
ing beautifully. You have every right 
to be proud of Tommy and his accom- 
plishments. I am sure that as he gains 
in self confidence—he already has a 
good deal—he will get along much bet- 
ter with other children. 


H.M. 


Pictures Are The 
Backbone of Lessons 
Sandra is three years and three months 
old. She has been hard of hearing since 
birth. She has been wearing a hearing 
aid for some time. 


Pictures are the backbone of my work 
with Sandra. I have a great many in 
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duplicate, pasted or drawn on five by 
eight inch cards with holes punched in 
them so they may be tied together in 
groups. They may be leafed over like 
a scrapbook, or taken apart and used 
in various games. They are sorted un- 
der various headings, and by using this 
method I can locate the pictures | want 
and use them with other groups if | 
wish. Some of the titles are: “Good 
Things to Eat.” “The Clothes | Wear.” 
“Tovs I Like.” “Anizag!s on the Farm,” 
“Animals at the Zoo,” * 
Action” — stick figures of men ilustrat- 
ing various action verbs. Others are 
“Sandra’s Day.” with pictures of little 
girls doing the thines Sandra does every 


aon ' 7 ° 
mick Figures in 


day. 


“Sandra Bakes a Cake” shows the 
different stages of cake-making. I col- 
lected pictures and then, with a bottle 
of mucilage and the ingredients for a 
cake, we made the book by pasting in 
each picture as Sandra performed the 
action illustrated. Finally, we decorated 
the cake to look like the picture of the 
finished cake shown on the last page. 
The book is only three days old, but 
already it is a success. 

We made another one. “Many Things 
to Wash,” showing Sandra brushing her 
teeth, having her hair washed. taking a 
bath, helping me with the washing, help- 
ing to mop the floor, helping to wash the 
It took us ten days to finish this 
book, but it is one of her favorites and 
she carries it around and shows it to 
everybody. 


dog. 


Another picture book I started she is 
working on herself. I used cream- 
colored construction paper and bound 
enough big sheets to make a double 
page for each color she knows—blue. 
green, red, pink, yellow, orange and 


purple. I found a seed catalog from a 
nursery and cut a flower or shrub to 
match each color. After Sandra had 


pasted these on different pages, we put 
the book awav. The next day I collected 
pictures of other flowers. I also secured 
another catalog, and Sandra cut out the 
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flower pictures herself. My five-year-old 
became interested and wanted a 
book like Sandra’s, so now he has his 
own color book, and helps to cut and 
paste pictures. Having a plan and a 
purpose in these books adds to their 
interest and helps greatly in bringing 
new words into Sandra’s lipreading vo- 
cabulary. 


son 


Giving Sandra her lessons is one of 
the most relaxing things I do. The 
lesson-games have become a common 
ground on which she and her five-year- 
old brother can play. Many of the 
neighbor children have formed the habit 
of dropping in to share these “lessons,” 
and Sandra is not only learning to 
share, but is becoming much more a 
part of the neighborhood group than 
she was. 

Her lipreading is improving all the 
time, and she is beginning to say a few 
words. The most obvious improvement, 
however, is the lessening of the temper 


she used to display. The screaming and 
kicking she used to indulge in when she 
could not have her own way are now 
rare. 
Mrs. M. Le B., UTan 
Your letter is inspiring, Mrs. Le B. 
You not only tell me how much Sandra 
is being helped by your work with her, 
but you make me want to tell other 
people about the work you are doing. 
You mention a number of important 
things that you have gained during the 
past month. Sandra is lipreading many 
more words and is beginning to say 
some of them. The games you are play- 
ing with her have interested her brother. 
and provide worthwhile activities for 
both of them, to say nothing of the 
neighborhood children. You have learned 
that you yourself can enjoy the lessons 
and relax while going ahead with them. 
Best of all, Sandra has almost stopped 
having tantrums when she cannot have 
her own way. Hurrah! 





Thirty-six Prominent Teachers Help Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


“.. In these pages will be found drills for accuracy, memory 
and concentration; games for fun, laughter and alertness; stories 
for development of imagination, synthesis and self-analysis; and 


exercises for training the ears and eyes to work together... 


” 


—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 


120 pages of new material, previously 


unpublished, suitable for adults and 
senior high school students, in groups plus 


or individually 


Classroom tested, with teaching sug- 


gestions by contributors. 


Publication date: August, 1957 


$3.75 


2c for mailing 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


PatriciA BLAIR Cory 


LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Madeline and the Bad Hat, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Viking Press, 1956. 


$3.50. 


The first two books about the charm- 
ing little French girl, Madeline and 
Madeline’s Rescue, are frequently told 
orally in our school with great success. 
The many copies in the library are con- 
stantly in use. 

Naturally we had looked forward to 
this third book, Madeline and the Bad 
Hat, especially since it won the New 
York Herald Tribune Award for the 
best picture book published during the 
last year. | am sorry now to raise a 
dissenting voice, but dissent I must. The 
story is hopelessly involved for use with 
the young deaf, and the language and 
concepts are correspondingly difficult. 

Briefly, 1 suppose “the bad hat” is 
an expression something like “a bad 
apple.” and is used to describe a 
naughty little boy who moves into the 
house next door to Madeline’s school. 
The little boy is indeed bad and he 
also happens to be the son of His Ex- 
cellency, the Spanish Ambassador, so 
the plot gets complicated. 

Some examples of the troublesome 
words and concepts are: 

“A Torero is not at all our idea of a 
hero.” 

“Please don't molest us, 
agerie does not interest us.” 

“Oh, but that boy was really mean! 
He built himself a guillotine!” 

I tried this book with a fast class of 
eleven year olds who have long loved 
the original Madeline, and was able to 
engender only a polite, perfunctory in- 
terest in the plot. 

The drawings are still as delightful 
as ever but the language, with the 
strained efforts at rhyming, has lost 
some of the charm and freshness that 
the first verses had. 


your men- 
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Perhaps Madeline and the Bad Hat 
will be another hit with hearing chil- 


dren, but I suspect that its use in 
schools for the deaf will be pretty 
limited. 


The Hole in the Tree, by Jean George. 

Dutton, ¢1957. $2.50. 

Once there was an old, old apple tree 
under whose low, sheltering branches 
Scot and Paula Gordon played. Unbe- 
known to the children, nature was act- 
ing out a drama within the tree. First, 
a bark beetle bit into the bark. This 
tiny bite was the beginning of the hole. 
Then a downy woodpecker found the 
hole. When he had finished boring, the 
hole was larger. Later in the summer a 
carpenter bee laid her eggs within the 
shelter of the old tree. Now the miracle 
of metamorphosis and the birth of new 
life takes place. 

The next spring a mother chickadee 
found the hole. She and her mate 
pounded until the hole grew to be as 
large as a golf ball. It was when the 
baby chickadees hatched that Paula and 
Scot discovered the hole. Summer 
passes and a family of deer mice move 
in. So the story continues, rhythmically, 
with the emergence of life in the spring 
followed by the quiescence and hiberna- 
tion of winter, 

Eventually the hole becomes large 
enough for the children to reach into 
it, and there they hide some of their 
treasures. In the hole, curled up with a 
doll, a water pistol and a teacup, a 
raccoon and her mate sleep through the 
long winter night. 

In the end we see another bark beetle 
climbing the tree looking for a good 
place to start another hole, thus point- 
ing out the endless cycle of nature. 

This story contains a_ wealth of 
scientifically accurate information for 
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nature study. It can also be used as 
just an interesting story, which it is. 

The sentences are short and simple, 
the paragraphs are brief, the print is 
large and the pages are open and at- 
tractive. The vocabulary necessarily 
contains such words as larva, pupa, 
pollen and worker ants. 

The author has illustrated the book 
and end papers with attractive black 
and white sketches. The book is recom- 
mended for the oldest of the intermedi- 
ate groups, and for children of junior 
high school age. 


J. Hamilton Hamster, by Janet Konkle. 

Children’s Press, ¢1957. $2.50. 

Janet Konkle’s earlier books, Tabby’s 
Kittens, The Easter Kitten and The 
Christmas Kitten, have been both useful 
and popular in our library. This story 
about the hamster is the best of all for 
use with the young deaf. 

The text is very simple and uses only 
words from the “First Thousand Words 
for Children’s Reading.” The photo- 
graphic illustrations consist mostly of 
large, clear close-ups of the hamster and 
his friends—the rabbit, the kitten and 
the hen. In addition to the photographs, 
the borders of the pages have colorful, 
poster-like decorations depicting corn, 
grain, acorns, flowers, butterflies, and 
so on. J. Hamilton Hamster is an ap- 
pealing book in a sturdy, reinforced 
binding—the kind of book we have come 
to expect from the Children’s Press. 

The story itself is simple and has a 
bit of a moral for the young readers. 
“J. Hamilton had a new house with a 
roof and a floor and a little round door.” 
But he was so busy filling his cheeks 
with grain and putting it away that he 
didnt have time to say “Hello” to his 
friends. Later J. Hamilton helps the 
rabbit and the kitten when they are in 
trouble, and they become his friends. 
After this lesson J. Hamilton always has 
time to say “Hello.” 

We will use this book in a variety of 
different ways in the nursery, preschool 
and primary departments. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 





Day School 


Future Plans include Residential 
Facilities 
Oral 


Pre-school through ninth grade 


Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 
Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 

Preparation for hearing high schools 
Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 





For further information, write 
to the Director 


103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 
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IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION: 


What need is there for 
change in present pro- 
visions for children handi- 
capped by deafness * 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 


A. W. G. Ewing, M.A., Ph.D., Editor 


First report on intensive research directed by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the 
Department of Education of the Deaf, University of Manchester, England, 
1952-56 


TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDES: 


e@ children with impaired hearing—A. W. G. Ewing, M.A., Ph.D. 
® screening tests and guidance clinics for babies and young children— 


Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E., M.Sc., D.C.L. 
@ mental development of young deaf children—D. C. Kendall, M.A., Ph.D. 


@ home training—Dorothy M. Watson, B.A., M.Ed. and Aileen M. Pickles, 
B.A. 


®@ screening tests of hearing in primary schools—Jane D. Midgley, M.Sc. 

@ use of a group hearing aid by profoundly deaf children—B. R. Clarke, 
B.A., Ph.D. 

®@ acoustics and efficiency in the use of hearing aids—J. E. J. John, B.Sc. 

@ design and construction of schools for the deaf—J. E. J. John, B.Sc. and 
H. Thomas, L.R.1I.B.A. 

@ tests of abilities and attainments—P. Gaskill, B.A., M.Ed., L. J. Murphy, 
M.A., Ph.D. and K. P. Murphy, M.A., Ph.D. 


® speech audiometry for children—T. J. Watson, M.C., M.A., Ph.D. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TABLES AND GRAPHS. 345 PAGES 


$6.00 (plus 12c for mailing) 
The VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


ee 


Special Education of Atypical Children 
in Maryland. Report of the Commit- 
tee Appointed by the Maryland State 
Board of Education, 1956. 58 pp. 
The committee appointed by the Mary- 

land State Board of Education to study 
its atypical children has issued a com- 
prehensive report in which the results of 
its five year investigation concerning 
the number and locations of its excep- 
tional children, as well as the status of 
its existing programs, are clearly set 
forth. Interesting and significant rec- 
ommendations for further development 
of the program for atypical children 
complete the report. The section deal- 
ing with children whose hearing is im- 
paired is the subject of this review. Dr. 
William G. Hardy of Johns Hopkins 
University served as chairman of the 
subcommittee which dealt with speech, 
hearing and language disorders. The 
committee found that most of the coun- 
ties in Maryland provide qualified per- 
sonnel for their hearing screening pro- 
grams. The State School for the Deaf 
at Frederick together with nine special 
classes in Baltimore and one in Prince 
George’s County provide services for 
children with severe hearing impair- 
ment, while those with lesser degrees of 
hearing loss are generally served by 
itinerant teachers. State funds support 
these programs. 

The most challenging portions of the 
report deal with the recommendations 
which are both of a general nature ap- 
plicable to all types of atypical children 
and of a specific nature for each cate- 
gory of exceptionality. Since the sub- 
committee on speech, hearing and lan- 
guage disorders worked within the 
framework of the general recommenda- 
tions their suggestions reflect the phi- 
losophy and thinking of the larger com- 
mittee. It recommended that the treat- 
ment and training of the children with 
communicative disorders be based on 
full diagnostic appraisals by a team of 
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specialists, and that treatment be started 
as early as eighteen months, the peak 
age for language learning, with provi- 
sion for amplification between the ages 
of two and three for children with pro- 
found losses. This procedure would lead 
to oral communication for all children. 
Parent cooperation and guidance would 
serve as the key to early steps in work- 
ing with these children. Since most chil- 
dren develop best in a situation closest 
to normal, it was recommended that 
placement be very carefully considered. 
The subcommittee further recommended 
that special education for communicative 
disorders be established in every coun- 
ty or group of counties in regular 
schools where special training in graded 
classrooms would be available for chil- 
dren who need more than itinerant teach- 
ers could offer. It advocated that the State 
Department of Education review and 
clarify its responsibilities toward the 
State School for the Deaf, and that an 
attempt be made to integrate on a state- 
wide basis the educational programs for 
all exceptional children. It also urged 
the extension of special services at the 
preschool level through legislative ap- 
propriation, and at the adolescent levels 
through referral to vocational rehabili- 
tation. And last, it recommended the 
establishment of a center for advanced 
study and training leading to certifica- 
tion in teaching children with hearing, 
speech and language disorders. 

The subcommittee avoided the con- 
troversial issue of manualism versus or- 
alism simply by not mentioning it. Pro- 
ponents of manualism or the combined 
methods will not be pleased by the re- 
port. They will consider it unrealistic. 
However, the recommendations of the 
subcommittee seem entirely thoughtful 
and reasonable. It is only surprising 
that Maryland’s program had not al- 
ready developed into a well-integrated, 
well-rounded program of a kind sug- 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 


moon 
oLipreading 


Mae T. Fisher®* 


ractice 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interest- 
ing with new exercises and 
slories. 


Quiz sections check students 
on “Proper Names from A to 
Z,” numbers, famous men 
and women and a variety of 
other important and useful 
word groups. 


All material has been practice- 


tested in classrooms. 42 pages. 


$1.50 


-) [ 


plus I12c for mailing 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


“Miss Fisher has been a teacher 
of lipreading for many years and 
formerly taught at the Audiology 
and Speech Correction Center, 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, For- 
est Glen Section. 





gested by the subcommittee, for similar 
patterns have existed in several midwes- 
tern states for many years. 

In the light of the complete report, 
several recommendations stood out as 
being especially praiseworthy. One was 
the suggestion made for promoting joint 
evaluation by an interprofessional team 
at the state level when placement of a 
child was uncertain, thus assisting local 
communities where diagnostic services 
to children were limited. The second re- 
ferred to the establishment of a region- 
al center for teacher training. It seems 
that the heart of the problem lies in 
providing well-trained workers for chil- 
dren who have communicative disor- 
ders. Anything that Maryland can do to 
alleviate one of the most perplexing 
problems in the field of hearing and 
language disorders will redound to its 
credit. The third suggested that a gen- 
eral survey course concerning excep- 
tional children be made a part of certi- 
fication requirements of the general 
teacher. And the last urged that the 
State Department of Education estab- 
lish a research unit in the education of 
exceptional children at a_ state-wide 
level. 

If Maryland seriously adopts and im- 
plements the report of its committee on 
the education of atypical children it will 
undoubtedly become the showcase of en- 
lightened thinking in the east. — Alice 
Streng, Director of Special Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Present-Day Psychology of Speech by E. 
Froeschels. Reprinted from Present- 
Day Psychology. Editor: A. A. Roback, 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
The editor of the book Present-Day 

Psychology in which the above paper 

is a chapter, notes in a foreword to this 

chapter, that there is confusion con- 
cerning the relation between psycholo- 
gy of language and the psychology of 
speech. He suggests that the latter is 
an important phase of the phychology 
of language and that psychology of 
speech is of considerable interest es- 
pecially in its applied, or clinical as- 
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pects. The editor further points out the 
wide range of deviations from normal 
speech which may be classified as neu- 
rological, organic, physiological or a 
blend of all three. Naturally, the treat- 
ment of the subject of psychology of 
speech and the emphasis given it will 
depend upon the choice of author since 
there is no well defined area that might 
be considered the psychology of speech. 

Given the above circumstances, it was 
inevitable that the chaper on the psy- 
chology of speech would be devoted 
largely to speech pathology. In the 
hands of Dr. Froeschels, a well-known 
authority in this field, this emphasis is 
further narrowed to a discussion of 
aphasia. First there is a presentation of 
the classical theory of aphasia as set 
forth by Broca and Wernicke. Here we 
have a strict adherence to rigid locali- 
zation of cerebral function. Support for 
the classical theory, according to the 
author, has been derived from clinical 
practices of re-education in aphasia. Of 
special significance, also, are the obser- 
vations of normal as well as abnormal 
speech development, a comparison of 
the speech and voice defects of aphasics, 
the contributions of experimental pho- 
netics and the speech development of 
congentially deaf children. 

The classical theory has been criti- 
cized on the basis of its rigid assump- 
tions of brain localization of function. 
The Gestalt psychologists especially 
warn of efforts to localize these func- 
tions and adhere to a holistic conception 
the implication of which, among other 
things, is that intact brain areas often 
assume the functions of damaged areas. 
Advocates of such theories, however, 
never quite escape some form of local- 
ization. Dr. Froeschels finally attempts 
to resolve the apparent conflict between 
these two theories by a philosphic dis- 
cussion of the realm of static versus 
transitory states. He concludes that 
“static descriptions of clinical signs and 
their neuro-anatomic causes might more 
easily lead to a scientific understand- 
ing, than dynamic aspects. The latter 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 


stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
‘insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED: Experienced, college graduate trained 
teachers of the deaf, for September 1957. Standard 
salary scale. Attractive working surroundings in a 
day school for the deaf. Write Mr. Nathan P. 
Harris, Principal, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston 19, Massachusetts. 


2 IMMEDIATE OPENINGS, growing private 
agency, excellent facilities, leading hospital contacts. 
Oral teacher for hearing impaired children, newly 
trained audiologist. Master’s degree preferred. Salary 
based on background. Mrs. C. K. Kennedy, Boston 
Guiid for the Hard of Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED in openings 
for teachers in the program for the deaf in the 
Seattle Public Schools at either elementary or sec- 
ondary level should write to Mr. Robert Weltzien, 
Personnel Director, 815 Fourth Avenue North, 
Seattle 9, Washington. 


TOTALLY DEAF COUNSELORS 
ARE NEEDED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONWIDE EXAMS 


Totally deaf persons to supervise children’s 
ictivities out of school hours. Must be able 
to train students orally and by finger spell 
ing. 

Positions require 2 years of college or full- 
time experience in educational or recrea- 
tional supervision of childrens’ groups. 
Salary $341-$415. 


FINAL DATE TO APPLY— 
OCTOBER 18 


Send for application and information now 


State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14 











The WARNER FILMS 


for teaching 
SPEECH, SPEECHREADING 
& LANGUAGE 
Write For Free Information 


331 WEST MICHELTORENA 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ 
eac 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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are nonetheless of great importance, al- 
though in the writer’s opinion their im- 
portance will chiefly lie in the role they 
may play as guides on the look-out for 
new centers and for what is deposited 
in them (engrams).”-—C. V. Hudgins, 


Clarke School for the Deaf. 
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CHICAGO NEEDS TEACHERS 
OF DEAF 


All grade levels, nursery through high 
school—$4000 to $8000. Pension and ten- 
ure. Must have normal hearing, Bachelor’s 
degree, training for teaching handicapped 
and non-handicapped. Write: 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St. a Chicago |, Ill. 
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Navy Perfects New Battery 


Thirteen months of research at the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory near Silver 
Spring, Md., have resulted in the per- 
fecting of a new small dry battery de- 
signed to power miniature electronic 
circuits. Developed to power the con- 
trol units of underwater mines, one cell 
of the midget battery delivers nine- 
tenths of a volt. They can be used singly 
or hooked up in series or parallel elec- 
trical circuits. The silver and lead oxide 
units are about the size of a man’s 
wrist watch and weigh one and one-half 
ounces. Of particular value is the life 
expectancy of the battery, which is es- 
timated to be more than 10 years, since 
it can be recharged any number of 
times over a period of years. Its de- 
velopers believe that one of its civilian 
uses could be for hearing aids, where 
its long life would be advantageous. 
The government-held patent has been 
cleared for public use. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 
Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 


COMPRESSION 


training. 


is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, cause NO DISTORTION 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural standard amplifiers 


these units can 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13 ILL 
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MULTIPHASE the 


(Continued from page 286) 

Prior experience included teaching at 
Central New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome, N.Y., and Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, Mich. During World 
War II Miss Van Wyk served in the 
Aural Rehabilitation Service, Deshon 
Army Hospital, Butler, Pa. She organ- 
ized the Junior League Nursery School 
for the Deaf, Baltimore, Md., and con- 
ducted the hearing aid evaluation ser- 
vice of the Baltimore League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Volta Review readers are familiar 
with Miss Van Wyk through her con- 
tributions to the magazine since 1949. 
Her most recent articles appeared in the 
April and May issues of this year. 





GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Edueation, Ine. 


3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 
SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 
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WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students 

Write for illustrated brochures on 
complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon Pl. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
R00m 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
t00m 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
ay Alabama St., Room 
1 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 ; Endicott - on - Robert 
dg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. DOwNeEs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTTerR 
567 Osceola Ave 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 


Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE 
Rm. 1026-220 So 


TORREY 
State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 


Wichita 16 

iss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
Mass 

Phone 3eacon 2-2430 

Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
702 


Phone: Ke. 6-3406 





Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 
Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs. Puorspe R. MURRAY 

$42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington 

Miss MARGARET DUNN 

13 Firwood Road, P. O. Box 185 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Mrs. AM¥IIA PrRIMUTTER GORS 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 

North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss Nevuie G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


| Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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STORIES AND GAMES 


For Easy Lipreading Practice 
BY ROSE V. FEILBACH 
Contains 100 interesting anecdotes and exercises, planned 


for use with both older children and adults. Includes games, 
quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and legends. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2'\% years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 









































